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Abstract 



Since doing my Master of Arts in Islamic Studies at the University of 
Birmingham in England, I have become more and more convinced that the 
advancement of world peace depends on good relations and harmony among 
all the religions of the world. Persons who have a deep understanding and 
appreciation of different religions will be able to promote such peace and 
harmony. This research proposal is the expression of my desire for such a 
deep understanding and appreciation of Islam. 

The appeal of Islahi’s commentary on the Qur’an - Tadabbur-i-Qur’an - 
lies in its focus on the text of the Qur’an itself rather than on the traditional 
commentaries and books of history that have dominated Qur’anic tafsir 
throughout the centuries. Another attractive aspect of Islahi’s approach is 
the encouragement he gives to the reader of the Qur’an to make use of 
reason in the process of interpretation. Since Islahi gave such importance to 
the use of reason in Tadabbur-i-Qur’an , my enquiry into his commentary 
will investigate the kind of logic that Islahi uses. In other words, my enquiry 
will examine how consistent Islahi was in his own use of reason in his 
commentary. I will also examine the consequences to which Islahi’s way of 
logical thinking leads him. 

It is clear that the reader is the central figure in Islahi’s commentary. In fact, 
at many points in his commentary, Islahi draws a general conclusion only 
after inviting the reader to reflect ( tadabbur ) on the Qur’an. Again, the 




Islahi is concerned only about the addressees living during the time of 
revelation and not about addressees living after the time of revelation. 

Islahi’s description of the context is based on his own interpretation of the 
text because he derives it entirely from the text of the Qur’an. Even his 
references to Arab culture express his own perception. While Islahi 
dismisses the traditional importance given to the “occasions of revelation”, 
he constantly refers to the history and customs of Arab and Jewish peoples 
who lived before and during the time of revelation. He understands the 
revelation of the Qur’an as taking place within the historical, social and 
political circumstances and conditions of the period. But he relies on his 
own intuitive perception of these circumstances. 

Islahi argues that the Qur’an is coherent because he finds a common theme 
(fumud) connecting all the Surahs. Islahi’s argument depends on the literal 
application of certain words concerning the deposition of the Jews and the 
Christians and the victory of the Muslims in Mecca. He also finds structural 
links connecting the Surahs with each other. 

Islahi presents the “original intention” and the “correct meaning” of the 
Qur’an in terms of the victory of the Muslims over the Quraysh. He relates 
everything in the Qur’an to this “correct meaning”, according to which the 
mission of the Prophet (peace be upon him) was to lead the Muslim 
community to form an Islamic society and government. The Qur’an 
provides the laws for this new society. God has taken away the mandate He 
had given to the Jews and the Christians and transferred it to the Muslims, 
who are the “best community” because they promote justice and truth in 




society. The perfect din has now been conveyed to the Muslims and the 
Inviolable House of Worship in Mecca has been returned to its rightful 
custodians. This is the vision Islahi expresses throughout his commentary. 

Islahi’s purpose in writing Tadabbnr-i-Qur’an is to argue that Muslims will 
once again experience their former success and power by adopting the 
action-plan outlined in the Qur’an. Islahi demonstrates from the battle of 
Badr and the battle of Uhud that the struggle between truth and falsity is not 
only a spiritual struggle but involves a political struggle as well. Tadabbur- 
i-Qur’an contains a clear and a strong promise of political supremacy for the 
Muslims. 

Since he does not offer criteria to distinguish the literal from the 
metaphorical use of language, Islahi is able to apply the narratives and the 
parables of the Qur’an to any specific agents in history that illustrate the 
particular message he wishes to convey. Islahi recognizes the metaphorical 
and symbolic way that language is used in the Qur’an but attempts, 
nonetheless, to arrive at the single, objective and correct meaning of the text. 
However, the text of the Qur’an cannot escape the influence of the reader 
and of the context. 

Islahi makes constant use of ideas like sunnat-i-ilahi, itmam-i-hujjat and 
other concepts such as consolation ( tasalli ) for the Prophet (peace be upon 
him) and reward and punishment (jaza o saza) because such abstract 
concepts provide a synthesis of the historical narratives and so contribute to 
the coherence of the Qur’an. He uses such ideas as umbrella concepts to 
bring diverse aspects of the Qur’an together under one coherent theme. 
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Islahi does not respect the principles of Biblical exegesis but approaches the 
former Scriptures with the same principles of interpretation that he uses for 
the Qur’an. The result is that he often finds inexplicable contradictions 
between the Qur’an and the Bible. 

In conclusion, there seems to be no sound basis for the distinction between 
the internal and the external principles of interpretation that Islahi makes in 
his Preface to Tadabbur-i-Qur’an. Since human attempts to understand the 
Qur’an depend on personal effort, all these efforts must fall under the 
category of zanni. For example, the search for the theme ( ‘ umud ) of each 
Surah requires a capacity for sustained reflection ( tadabbur ). Similarly, all 
the principles of interpretation that Islahi uses in his commentary should be 
called zanni. 

Islahi says that the Surahs of the Qur’an form seven Surah Groups. As can 
readily be seen from the table of contents, I have made an analysis of each 
Surah from the first four Surah Groups of Tadabbur-i-Qur’an and I have 
included my conclusions directly after my analysis of each Surah. 1 could 
not adopt this procedure for the last three Surah Groups due to limited space. 
So I have given only an overview of these remaining Surah Groups. 
However, the main lines of Islahi’s approach to the Qur’an are clear from 
my discussion of the first four Surah Groups. Finally, I did not find it 
necessary to make a separate analysis of Surah Al Fatihah because Islahi 
links Surah Al Fadhah with Surah Al Baqarah. 
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General Introduction 



The word Tadabbur dominates the short title of Islahi’s commentary on the 
Qur’an, which he called Tadabbur-i-Qur’cm. The word conjures up the 
image of a person engaged in listening and reflecting, pondering and 
contemplating, weighing up and balancing the instructions and values of 
God’s message communicated through the Qur’an, searching for the 
guidance that God intended, not only for the people who lived at the time of 
revelation but for all people. If this is the import of the word Tadabbur in 
Islahi’s title, then its readers are being invited to participate in a process of 
interpretation that cannot be reduced to a single technique leading to 
preconceived conclusions, but rather to take part in a complex process that is 
sensitive to the different contributions the author and the reader have in 
discovering the wisdom of the Qur’an. The prospect of such a process 
captivates my interest and hopefully will sustain the interest of the readers of 
this dissertation as well. 

The appeal of Tadabbur-i-Qur'an is that its primary focus is on the text of 
the Qur’an itself rather than on the traditional commentaries and books of 
history that have dominated Qur’anic tqfsir throughout the centuries. 
Another attractive aspect of Islahi’s new approach is the encouragement he 
gives to the reader of the Qur’an to make use of reason ( ‘ aql ) in the process 
of interpretation. Since lslahi gave such importance to the use of reason in 
Tadabbur-i-Qur'an, my enquiry into his commentary will investigate the 
kind of logic that lslahi uses. In other words, my enquiry will examine the 
extent of Islahi’s own consistency and the consequences to which Islahi’s 
own way of thinking leads him. As far as possible, I will avoid the 
hermeneutics and epistemological theories that arose in a Western historical 
context. As Khaled Abou El Fadl rightly says, this kind of transplanting of 
theories from the West “runs the risk of imposing artificial categories upon 
Muslim historical and intellectual experience.” 1 El Fadl, however, feels that 
“this does not mean that Muslim intellectuals should sanctify tradition or 
that they should refrain from introducing useful conceptual constructs into 
contemporary Muslim culture, even if these constructs originated with the 
West.” 2 The point to remember is that “one should start with the Muslim 



' Abou El Fadl (2003), p. 99. 
' Op. cit. 
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experience” and then carefully consider how concepts from the West could 
be usefully employed. 3 I will, therefore, always make an effort to approach 
Tadabbur-i-Qur’an from the inside, as it were, and to understand Islahi’s 
intended meaning. 4 

Islahi himself, in the Preface to his commentary, stresses the special 
difficulty a person living today has to interpret the Qur’an. Clearly, those 
who listened to the Qur’an at the time of revelation had no trouble 
understanding the language that was being used because they were well 
acquainted with the context about which the Qur’an was speaking. They 
were acquainted with the allusions and figures of speech that the Qur’an was 
using. The present day reader of the Qur’an, however, is living in conditions 
greatly removed from that context. Hence the work of interpretation will not 
be easy but will, on the contrary, demand much intellectual effort. 5 

Furthermore, to understand the Qur’an, it will not be satisfactory to find out 
simply how Qur’anic verses are interrelated, thereby deriving some practical 
rules for living. It will be much more important to discover the wisdom of 
the Qur’an, the original intention of its message and the fundamental 
purpose of religion {din) (cf. ibid). For example, Islahi refers to the essence 
and spirit of din ( maghaz-i-din aur rnh-i-din, vol. 1, p. 428) and the original 
purpose of prayer ( namaz . . . ka asl maqsud, ibid). He says that verse 177 
of Surah A l Baqarah clarifies the original meaning of piety {birr u taqwa ki 
asli haqiqat wazeh karne ke ba ’d, ibid, p. 430), the original purpose of the 



3 Cf. ibid. 

1 Farahi was writing just after the time of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who had responded to the challenge to 
Qur'anie studies presented by the new scientific methodologies coming from the West. It is arguable that 
Farahi and Islahi themselves were so concerned with the impact of Western thought patterns in the Muslim 
world that they were motivated to find an approach to Qur'anie exegesis that would enable Muslims to 
understand the Qur'an as an integrated whole rather than as the disjointed, fragmented book that some 
Westerners of that period considered it to be. 

In his keynote address to a seminar, Mohd. Riaz Kirmani argued for a conditioned openness to knowledge 
obtained through modem science in order to understand the Qur’an. Cf Kirmani (2003), p. 21 & p. 23. It 
seems to me that such an attitude would allow disciplines like modem hermeneutics and epistemological 
theory to make their specific contributions to the interpretation of the Qur’an. 

Furthermore, in a paper entitled “Method of Thematic Interpretation of the Qur'an", I Iassan 1 lanafi is of 
the opinion that "‘Since thematic interpretation uses a philosophical language and some technical 
vocabulary related to phenomenology, it could be quickly accused of being the victim of westernization. 
Hut do humanism, rationalism, criticism, activism really belong to the West . . .? Western philosophical 
vocabulary in the last two centuries became commonplace in Arab and Muslim discourse. A similar thing 
happened when Greek terminology influenced the classical philosophical lexicon. But if tire modem 
philosophical vocabulary including phenomenology is used here, it is used as a means of expression only. 
The content is endogenous. What Socrates, Plato and Aristotle were for the Ancients, Kant, Hegel, and 
Husserl may well be for the modems." Hanafi in Wild ( 1 996), p. 2 1 1 . 

5 Cf Islahi (1985), p. 23. Henceforward, my references to Tadabbur-i-Our'an simply mention the volume. 




